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And as a ship that in the midst of ocean
Catches fire, and sMv'ring springs into the air,
And in a moment scatters between sea and sky
The crew it "bore, so will he hurry to destruction
Ev'ry one whose fate was join'd with his.

Yet still there is some touch of pathos in his gloomy fall;
some visitings of nature in the austere grandeur of his
slowly-coming, but inevitable and annihilating doom. The
last scene of his life is among the finest which poetry can
boast of. Thekla's death is still unknown to him; but he
thinks of Max, and almost weeps. He looks at the stars: '
dim shadows of superstitious dread pass fitfully across his
spirit, as he views these fountains of light, and compares
their glorious and enduring existence with the fleeting
troubled life of man. The strong spirit of his sister is
subdued by dark forebodings; omens are against him; his
astrologer entreats, one of the relenting conspirators en-
treats, his own feelings call upon him, to watch and beware.
But he refuses to let the resolution of his mind be over-
mastered ; he casts away these warnings, and goes cheer-
fully to sleep, with dreams of hope about his pillow, uncon-
scious that the javelins are already grasped which will send
him to his long and dreamless sleep. The death of Wal-
lenstein does not cause tears; but it is perhaps the most
high-wrought scene of the play. A shade of horror, of fate-
ful dreariness, hangs over it, and gives additional eifect to
the fire of that brilliant poetry, which glows in every line
of it. Except in Macbeth or the conclusion of Othello, we
know not where to match it. Schiller's genius is of a kind
much narrower than Shakspeare's; but in his own peculiar
province, the exciting of lofty, earnest, strong emotion,
he admits of no superior. Others are finer, more piercing,